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REPLY  TO  PROFESSOR  HODGE, 


ON    THE 


STATE     OF     THE     COUI^TRY." 


The  rriiicetoii  Beview,  of  January,  1861,  contains  an 
article  "  On  tlie  State  of  the  Country,"  from  Dr.  llodge,  a 
distinguished  Professor  of  Theology.  It  is  proposed  to 
examine  the  article  as  briefly  as  possible. 

There  are  periods,  he  remarks,  in  the  historj'  of  all 
nations,  which  justify  every  man,  whether  layman  or 
clergyman,  in  addressing  the  people  on  political  questions. 
This  may  be  granted.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
teacher  of  religious  truth,  who  is  tempted  to  exercise  the 
privilege,  uses  it  at  his  peril.  If  he  discusses  the  vital 
question  of  the  day,  not  only  in  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  but  with  the  strong  grasp  and  comprehensive  views 
of  the  philosopher  or  statesman,  he  does  well.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  unable  to  rise  above  the  dust  and  noise 
of  mere  party  strife;  if  he  indulges  in  fanciful  speculation, 
or  repeats  only  the  doubtful  fact,  the  disputed  argument, 
the  trite  rhetoric,  the  unfounded  charge,  the  distorted 
statement,  the  mere  cant  of  politicians,  he  not  only  fails 
to  exercise  the  privilege  to  any  good  purpose,  but,  in  fail- 
ing, he  cripples  his  own  usefulness  in  his  proper  vocation, 
and  trails  the  sanctity  of  his  calling  in  the  mire  of  party 
dispute.  He  has  performed  no  duty.  He  has  been  duped 
by  vanity.  He  is  an  intruder  only  on  the  public  arena. 
To  which  of  these  two  classes  of  claimants  to  the  right  of 
political  discussion  does  Professor  Ilodge  belong  ?      Has 


ho  treati'il  tlu'  (luestioii  of  the  dav  broadly  and  liberally,  or 
retaiU'd  nn'i-cly  tlu'  tVippiTV  and  sft-oiiddiaiid  rubbish  of 
the  l\ei)ubli('an  sliop? 

Until  within  a  few  years,  lie  says,  there  was  no  difference 
of  ojiinion  in  the  wliole  counlry  respeetiui;-  the  value  of  the 
Union.  Xow,  its  value  is  caleulated,  ami  it  is  made  "a 
question  of  dollars  and  cents."  lie  deplores  the  change, 
and  expatiates  on  the  Union's  incah-ulable  worth.  But 
who,  it  may  be  asked,  makes  it  a  question  of  dollars  and 
(■(/lis  .'  T\"ho ? — except  it  be  the  P'ederal  Government  that 
is  willini::  to  limit  its  relations  with  the  Southern  States  to 
the  collection  of  revenue,  and  is  ready  to  make  war  on 
them,  for  this  purpose,  with  its  army  and  navy.  The  cal- 
culators are  among  the  plunderers,  not  the  plundered.  No 
State  Convention  has  made  the  Union  a  question  of  dollars 
and  cents,  nor  has  any  Southern  statesman  calculated  its 
value  as  the  reason  for  seceding  from  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
false  charges  only  of  |)arty  warfare. 

AVhat  is  the  truth  in  the  premises  ?  The  North  wage 
war  on  the  social  condition  of  the  Southern  States.  They 
vilify  Southern  manners  and  morals.  They  denounce  the 
principles  and  practice  of  the  South,  in  every  possible 
form,  from  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  lecture  room,  in  tales, 
essays,  speeches,  poems,  and  theological  and  philosophical 
treatises.  This  is  not  done  by  individuals  oidy,  but  by 
societies  associated  for  the  purpose,  by  men  representing 
States  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  revile  the 
Southern  people  as  barbarians  and  miscreants.  The  libel 
is  formally  endorsed  by  the  State  Legislatures,  whom  the 
libellers  represent.  Incitements  are  addressed  to  ignorant 
slaves  to  "murder  their  masters.  An  attempt  is  made  by 
an  armed  band  to  incite  insurrection.  The  outrage  is 
noticed  in  the  North,  sometimes  with  extravagant  eulogy, 
sometimes  with  a  sneer,  sometimes  with  apology.  The 
villain  who  headed  tlie  lawless  band,  in  the  murder  of 
peaceful  citizens,  is  a  hero  with  some,  a  saint  with  others, 
a  brave,  good  man,  acting  under  an  unfortunate  delusion, 
with   manv  more.     The  maliii-nant,  svstematic  libulling  of 


the  South  bj  the  Xorth,  has  pervaded  every  eonier  of 
Euroiie,  and  made  tlic  slavehokler  an  object  of  liatred  and 
contempt  among  its  nations.  The  South,  at  hist,  resolve 
that  this  shall  cease,  or  they  will  abandon  their  Y)artnership 
with  a  hostile  people — they  will  secede.  They  are  told 
that  secession  would  ruin  them  utterly;  that  their  prosper- 
ity and  safety  depend  on  their  continuing  in  the  Union. 
Southern  men,  in  reply,  calculate  the  amount  of  the  dam- 
age that  may  befall  them.  They  estimate  the  advantages 
that  may  accrue,  and  Mr.  Hodge  turns  round  upon  them 
Avith  the  charge  that  they  are  making  the  value  of  the 
Union  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 

The  s^'stematic  calculators  of  its  value  are  to  be  found 
among  the  people  of  the  ]^orthcrn  States.  It  is  the}"  who 
undertake  no  important  enterprise  without  estimating  the 
value  of  the  Union.  They  want  to  catch  and  cure  lish, 
and  they  ask  an  annual  bounty.  They  desire  to  build 
ships,  and  they  require  navigation  laws  and  tonnage  duties 
to  ensure  success.  They  wish  to  engage  in  manufactures, 
and  they  demand  what  they  call  protection,  in  the  shape  of 
high  tarifts — taxes  on  the  industry  of  the  whole  countrv 
for  the  benefit  of  the  few.  They  cannot  wet  a  line,  nor 
launch  a  vessel,  nor  weave  a  yard  of  woollen  cloth  or  cot- 
ton shirting,  nor  make  a  shoe,  nor  print  a  book,  nor  roll  a 
bar  of  iron,  nor  dig  a  ton  of  coal,  nor  turn  their  brine  into 
a  bushel  of  salt,  but  forthwith  they  calculate  the  value  of 
the  Union,  and  make  it  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents. 
They  do  nothing  else  now  in  their  vehement  opposition  to 
the  secession  of  the  Southern  States.  They  talk  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  Union,  and  the  graves  of  our  fathers ;  they 
mean  Morrill's  tariff,  and  the  continued  monopoly  of  the 
Southern  market  for  their  goods,  wares  and  merchandize. 

Professor  Hodge  thinks,  that  the  Union  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  "indissoluble  and  perpetual."  Is  there  one 
page  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  justify  the  expectation 
that  a  whole  continent,  with  an  indefinitely  increasing 
number  of  States,  already  numbering  thirty-three,  can  live 
together  in  perpetual  union?     What  are  the  reasons  that 


induce  Mr.  JIod<i:o  to  imlulgo  in  u  vision  so  mncli  at  vari- 
ance with  all  exi)erience?  Because,  he  says,  Ave  are  one 
nation;  one  like  France;  one  ])\  a  thousand  considera- 
tions; by  conuuon  eft'orts  in  the  council  and  the  field;  hy 
the  blood  shed  tou'ether,  Xortli  and  South,  for  mutual 
delVnce;  by  ''a  c-oninion  lineage,  a  common  language,  a 
common  religion,  a  common  history."  AVe  have  been 
"rockeil  in  the  same  cradle,"  and  struggled  through  the 
same  difficulties.  "The  ashes  of  our  fathers  are  mingled 
in  the  same  graves." 

But  how  are  the  United  Stafes  a  nation  like  France? 
From  the  very  meaning  of  their  only  name,  ex  vi  termini, 
they  are  only  States  united — united  under  a  common  govern- 
ment, but  each  one  with  a  government  of  its  own,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rest.  And  when  have  considerations  of  a 
common  race,  or  common  suiFerings,  or  sympathies,  pre- 
vented dissension  among  States,  even  if  united?  Were 
not  England  and  her  colonies  of  the  same  Uncage  and  lan- 
guage, religion  and  history?  Had  they  not  hied  together  in 
the  same  Jields,  and  mingled  the  ashes  of  their  fathers  in  tJie 
same  graves  f  Did  not  the  people  of  the  colonies  look  to 
England  as  their  mother,  and  speak  of  her  as  their  home? 
And  what  came  of  their  union,  when  oppression  Avas  at- 
tempted on  the  colonies  by  those  who  were  reverenced  as 
friends  and  parents?  The  same  story  is  told  in  all  ages  of 
every  people.  The  old  Greeks  were  of  the  same  lineage, 
language,  religion  and  historj*.  They  assembled  at  the 
same  games,  listened  to  recitations  of  the  same  poems  and 
histories,  sacrificed  to  the  same  Olympian  Jove  or  Tytliian 
Apollo,  consulted  and  obeyed  the  same  ancient  oracles; 
and  yet,  when  were  they  ever  at  }>eace  with  each  other, 
except  when  the  Persian  was  at  their  gates?  There  is  no 
time,  no  region,  no  people^  where  the  same  story  has  not 
been  repeated.  And  yet  Mr.  Hodge  sees  no  impossibility 
iu  the  way  of  jyerpetual  peace  and  perpetucd  uw'iow  in  Xorth 
America,  and  resolves  the  causes,  for  the  most  part,  of  our 
present  difficulties  into  the  disposition  of  certain  politicians 
to  calculate  the  value  of  the  Tnion  in  dollars  and  cents. 


But  Professor  Hodge  lias  unotlier  reason  wliy  the  Union 
should  be  perpetual.  "The  nation  is  one,  because  it  is 
geographically  one."  Xature,  he  says,  determines  the 
boundaries  of  nations.  Greece,  Italy,  France,  Grermany, 
are  each  geographically  one.  "The  immutable  law  of 
God,  as  expressed  in  nature,  makes  the  territory  assigned 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  this  continent  one  nation." 
This  speculation  is  more  fanciful,  if  possible,  than  the  last. 
Xothing  but  respect  for  the  Professor's  chair  withholds  us 
from  calling  it  absurd.  The  geographical  unity  of  France 
does  not  reach  to  the  Rhine.  Suppose  it  did.  Is  the 
Rhine  a  truer  geographical  boundary  than  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Ohio?  Are  not  the  States  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
those  rivers  as  effectually  dissevered  as  France  from  Ger- 
many, not  only  as  she  now  stands,  but  even  as  she  would 
stand,  with  the  Rhine  as  a  boundary?  Has  ISTew  England 
any  geographical  unity  with  Texas,  or  Xew  York  with  Cal- 
ifornia, or  Georgia  with  Michigan,  or  Iowa  with  Florida? 
What  geographical  unity  is  there  of  Maine  with  Oregon? 
The  citizen  who  travels  from  one  to  the  other  enters  two 
oceans,  traverses  one  sea,  and  passes  through  a  foreign 
State.  Is  not  the  geographical  union  of  these  States  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Xorway  with  Italy;  the  union  arising 
from  the  single  fact,  that  they  lie  on  the  same  continent,, 
and  nothing  more  ?  Geographical  unity !  AYhy,  the  geo- 
graphical disunion  of  the  States  is  complete  and  without 
remedy. 

Again,  he  says,  these  States  are  'pledged  to  a  ^'-  2:)erpetual 
union.'"  "Perpetual"  is  the  term  used  in  the  old  Confeder- 
ation. The  existing  Constitution  ordained  a  more  perfect 
Union — a  Fnion  more  per pciual.  The  first  perpetual  Goyqyw- 
ment  lasted  thirteen  years.  The  second  "more  perpetual" 
has  endured  seventy.  Can  we  see  in  all  this  anything  more 
than  the  folly  of  predicating  perpetuity  of  any  work  con- 
trived by  human  wisdom.  This  word  "  perpetual"  is 
nothing  more  than  an  infelicitous  adjective,  and  Mr.  Hodge 
makes  it  the  foundation  of  a  solemn  argument.  The 
States,  he  says,  are  pledged  to  a  perpetucd  union.     Tlie  States 
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did  notliiiiii:  more  tliaii  accept  or  ratify  tlie  Constitution, 
each  for  itself.  If  this  act  of  ratification  carried  with  it  an 
implied  pledge,  it  carried  with  it  also  an  implied  condition 
— the  condition  that  the  Government  should  ho  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  with  wliidi  it  was 
formed.  The  conipact  must  he  kept  as  it  was  made.  Any 
act  that,  if  done  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  or  hefore  the 
ratifying  States,  would  certainly  have  })revented  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  Avill  now,  if  attempted,  violate  the 
implied  condition  and  destroy  the  compact.  Such  speeches 
a8  Mr.  Sumner  delivers  habitually  in  the  Senate,  such 
opinions  as  are  continually  expressed  through  the  pulpit  and 
press  of  the  Il'J'orth,  such  acts  as  the  raid  of  John  Brown, 
the  natural  consequence  of  those  opinions,  such  laws  as  the 
Liberty  Laws,  would  have  scattered  the  Convention,  in 
1787,  to  the  four  winds.  As  it  was,  Avith  no  whisper  of 
anything  of  the  sort,  with  every  effort  to  conciliate,  with  the 
overwhelming:  influence  of  (Tcneral  Washina-ton  to  assist 
them  in  the  work,  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  able  to  perform  theii-  task. 
Day  after  day  it  was  apprehended  that  they  would  adjourn, 
and  leave  the  work  undone.  If  Mr.  Seward  had  been  a 
member,  and  given  utterance  to  his  dogmas  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  I^Torthern  representatives  and  the  endorsement 
of  Xew  York,  or  Mr.  Lovejoy  had  uttered  his  bloodthirsty 
philipics  among  them,  how  long  would  the  Southern  mem- 
bers have  kept  their  seats  ?  That  has  been  done  now  and 
said,  which,  if  said  and  done  then,  would  have  prevented 
the  adoption  or  formation  of  the  Constitution.  There  can 
;be  no  better  test  than  this,  that  the  implied  condition  of 
•Tatitication  is  broken.  Tlio  implied  pledge  ceases  with  it. 
Even  Mr.  Ilodge  admits  that  there  are  circumstances  which 
justify  a  people,  inde[)cndently  of  all  implied  conditions,  in 
violating  a  treaty,  or  casting  off  its  ''  allegiance,"  but  no 
man,  he  adds,  will  advocate  such  violation,  except  in 
'extreme  cases.  And  who,  it  maybe  asked,  is  to  judge  of 
%he  extremity  of  the  case  ?  Is  the  2s'orth  to  judge  for  the 
South,  or  the   South  for  itself?     If  the  WTong-doer  must 
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decide,  ''  tlie  extroniity"  would  never  exist.  Tu  tlie  esti- 
mation of  George  III,  and  Lord  Xortli,  and  the  English 
people,  the  revolution  of  76  was  a  wanton  calculation  of 
the  value  of  the  existing  Union,  a  reduction  of  the  most 
solemn  obligations  to  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents  or  of 
pounds  and  shillings.  The  colonies  thought  differently. 
They  judged  the  case  to  be  an  extreme  one.  The  South 
believes  the  existing  case  to  be  of  similar  character.  The 
jSTorth  tliinks  otherwise.  "Who  is  to  judge  ?  Lord  Xorth 
or  the  colonies — the  wrong-doer  or  the  party  wronged  ? 

Man}'  years  ago,  Coleridge  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  existing  Government  of  the  United  States  was  provi- 
sional only ;  that  they  would  reorganize  themselves  at  no 
distant  period,  into  three  or  four  Confederacies.  lie  saw 
Avitli  other  eyes  than  those  of  Mr.  Hodge.  The  States 
were  feeble  States  in  '87,  and  united  against  foreign  affffres- 
sion.  They  have  become  strong,  and  new  formations  are 
necessary.  It  is  the  inevitable  development  of  growth  and 
power.  The  statesman  and  philosophic  ol)server  adapt 
their  views  to  the  current  of  events.  It  is  the  man  of  the 
closet  only  that  dreams  of  impossible  Utopias  in  State 
affairs,  and  believes  a  work  of  mortal  hands  to  be  "  per- 
petual." 

There  are  no  reasons  then,  either  moral  or  geographical, 
peculiar  to  the  United  States,  that  can  exempt  them  from 
the  operation  of  those  causes  which  have  produced  strife 
and  the  dissolution  of  compacts  in  other  countries.  ^\lat 
are  the  causes  that  are  dissolving  them  here? 

Mr.  Hodge  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of  these  causes. 
Lie  discriminates  between  "political  events"  that  concern 
parties  mainly,  and  "-the  grounds  on  which  the  Cotton 
States  desire  a  separation  from  the  Union."  The  "political 
events"  he  passes  over  briefl}'  and  one-sidedly.  One  of 
these,  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  he  represents 
as  a  prominent  cause  of  discontent  and  complaint  with  the 
Republican  politiciaus.  He  regards  the  compromise  as  a 
solemn  compact  between  the  J^orth  and  the  South.  Lie  fol- 
lows the  cue  of   the   Republican   leaders,   and    evidently 
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knows  nothing  of  the  lii.story  of  the  measure.  It  was 
adopted  ag-ainst  tlic  vehement  ojtposition  oi'  the  great 
majority  of  the  Northern  IStates.  They  chiim  that  to  be 
a  solemn  compact,  to  which  tliey  never  assented.  It  was 
rc})udiate(l  ami  iaitliU'ssly  disregar(h'(l  l>y  tln-m  subseqnent- 
]y  to  its  a(h)ptioii,  on  tlie  very  occasion  which  produced  it — 
the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Tnion.  It  never  was 
regarded  as  a  solemn  comi»act  on  tlieir  part.  They  scorned 
and  trampled  it  beneath  their  feet.  In  the  case  of  Califor- 
nia, they  refused  to  recognize  its  spirit  and  pnrpose.  When 
offers  were  made  by  the  South  to  extend  the  compromise 
line  to  the  Pacilic,  and  so  settk'  the  dispute  between  the 
sections  permanently  and  effectually,  the  offers  were  rejected 
by  the  North  with  disdain.  It  had  grown  too  strong  for 
justice.  "No  more  slave  States"  was  the  cry,  "Slavery 
shall  be  confined  to  the  States  where  it  now  exists.  The 
common  territory  belongs  to  the  North  only,  We  will  not 
meddle  with  you  within  your  present  limits,  but  you  shall 
not  go  beyond  them.  This  is  all  of  justice  or  courtesy  that 
we  are  dispt)sed  to  bestow,  or  you  have  any  right  to  expect." 
This  was  the  language  of  Northern  politicians. 

But  we  pass  on  with  Mr.  Hodge  from  these  party 
"events"  to  the  "grounds"  on  which  the  Cotton  States,  as 
he  tliiuks,  advocate  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  These  are 
two-fold — one  bottomed  on  interest,  the  other  on  feeling. 
One,  ho  supposes,  actuates  the  politician,  the  other  the 
people.  Tlie  distinction  is  without  a  dlit'erencc.  The  poli- 
tician is  the  mouth-piece  only  of  the  people.  The  popular 
sentiment  is  the  breath  of  his  nostrils.  In  great  events  he 
is  sometimes  behind — never  before  it.  In  the  present 
Southern  movement,  tlio  voice  of  the  people  is  unmistaka- 
ble. They  think,  as  Mr.  Hodge  tells  us,  that  secession  will 
make  the  South  a  great  people  ;  that  it  will  add  vastly  to 
their  trade,  wealth,  population,  and  advancement  in  all 
material  and  moral  good.  They  rely  with  confidence  on 
the  advantages  of  cotton  and  free  trade.  They  count,  with- 
out a  doubt,  on  growing  power  and  unsurpassed  prosperity. 
It  is  all  a  delusion,  Mr.  llodge  declares — '' a  bright  vision 
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only  of  tlic  imagination."  He  bclkives,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  dissolntion  of  tlie  Union  will  earry  desolation  over 
the  Sonth ;  that  nothing  protects  the  Sonthern  States  now 
from  the  anti-slavery  scntiineni  of  the  luorld  but  the  "Flag  of 
the  Union;"  that  slaves  would  depreciate  in  value;  that 
cotton  would  be  over-produced,  prices  decline,  and  ruin 
follow ;  that  the  Cotton  States  w^ould  be  without  dignity  or 
power,  without  army  or  navy,  existing  by  sufferance ;  suhjed 
to  all  manner  of  insults  and  injuries,  '■\for  -which,  impotent  icrafh 
would  be  the  oidy  redress  ^  that  its  wliite  population  would 
not  grow ;  that,  in  a  word,  "  the  argument  from  interest  is 
not  to  be  relied  on." 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  argument  from  inter- 
est has  been  introduced  into  the  question,  on  the  part  of 
the  South,  in  reply  to  precisely  such  reasonings  or  conject- 
ures as  tliose  of  Mr.  Hodge.  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  all 
such  notions,  from  whatever  quarter,  that  the  Southern 
people  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests ;  that  they 
have  no  fears  of  any  such  disastrous  results  as  those  pre- 
dicted by  their  opponents  ;  that  whatever  evils  may  spring 
from  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  to  the  Southern  States,  the 
evils  will  not  be  so  great  as  those  that  may  come  from  its 
continuance.  This  is  answer  enough,  but  this  is  not  all. 
It  is  admitted  on  every  hand  that  Cuba  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  communities  in  the  world.  We  do  not  want  it. 
We  leave  it  wliere  it  is — the  pet  of  Mr.  Buchanan.  But 
the  fact  of  its  prosperity  is  undoubted.  Ilayti,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  formerly  as  flourishing,  is  now  a  desert. 
Whence  the  good  fortune  of  the  one,  and  the  evil  condi- 
tion of  the  other?  The  fortune  of  Cuba  is  certainly  not 
dependent  on  her  connection  with  Spain.  The  connection 
is  an  injury.  It  retards  her  progress.  Her  immense  produc- 
tions are  due  to  her  slave  labor  onl^'.  Why  has  "the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  (f  the  luorld  "  abstained  from  assailing  Cuba? 
What  restrains  it  ?  Not  the  strength  of  the  Island ;  not 
the  army  or  navy  of  Spain.  It  is  held  in  check,  Mr.  Hodge 
intimates,  by  the  jealousies  of  England  and  France.  The 
anti-slavery  sentiment,  then,  is  not  omnipotent.     It  is  re- 
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strained  bv  reasons  of  State,  hv  national  interest,  hy  com- 
mercial considerations.  Well !  the  Sontli  rel}'  on  these 
reasons  of  State,  these  interests,  these  considerations. 

But,  again  :  AVhy  have  the  predicted  disasters  of  Mr. 
Hodge  never  reached  Brazil  ?  Brazil  holds  as  many  slaves 
as  the  Southern  States.  Its  white  population  is  a  little 
over  one  million.  The  Cotton  States  have  double  the  num- 
ber of  Avhitcs  and  half  tlie  number  only  of  blacks.  Brazil 
has  as  little  army  or  navy  as  the  South  can  expect  to  have. 
Why,  instead  of  encountering  the  evils  in  wait  for  the 
S(Mithern  States,  is  Brazil  advancing  with  wonderful  strides, 
in  wealth,  })opulation,  and  powei- — the  only  European  Col- 
(^ny  in  South  America  that  is  strong,  prosperous,  and 
happy  ?  A  late  English  reviewer  answers  the  question  by 
ascribing  Brazil's  good  fortune  to  monarchical  rule.  She 
enjoys  the  blessing  of  being  governed  by  a  scion  of  the 
House  of  Braganza.  But  Portugal  is  under  the  greater 
auspices  of  the  higher  or  older  branch,  and  yet  she  is 
a  mere  decrei»id  dependency  of  the  English  nation.  To 
what,  then,  is  the  advancement  of  Brazil  to  be  ascribed  ? 
The  only  intelligil)le  auswer  is,  that  it  comes  of  that  iden- 
tical slavery  which  ^fr.  Ilodge  thinks  will  expose  the  Cot- 
ton States  to  such  dire  disasters  from  the  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment of  the  world,  if  un})rotected  by  "  the  American  flag." 
On  the  argument  or  ground  of  interest,  then,  the  South 
answers  that  she  is  the  best  judge  of  her  own  aifairs;  that 
she  sees  nothing  in  the  cases  of  Cuba  and  Brazil  to  dis- 
courage her  hopes;  that  if  she  is  to  understand  Mr.  Hodge 
as  intimating  that,  however  secure  from  European  assaults, 
she  will  be  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  her  !N'orthern  neigh- 
bors, she  can  only  say,  that  here,  also,  reasons  of  State  and 
commerce  will  not  be  without  their  weight,  and  that,  al)ovc 
all,  and  in  the  last  resort,  she  has  brave  hearts  and  armed 
hands  to  guard  her  homes,  and  laughs  at  sooth-sayers  who 
predict  evils  oidy  because  they  desire  to  inflict  them.  Even 
in  the  worst  event  foretold,  the  South  will  be  in  no  more 
disastrous  condition  than  that  in  which  she  now  stands,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hodii-e's  accounts  of  her.     If  nothing  but 
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"the  flag  of  tlie  Union"'  protects  the  Sontliern  States,  and 
tliey  1iave  no  self-protective  })o\ver  among  themselves,  they 
already  live  "  on  sufferance."'  The}'  are  already  without 
"dignity  or  power."  They  arc  now  exposed  to  "insults 
and  injuries,"  for  whicli  "impotent  wrath""  has  heretofore 
been  "the  only  remedy."  They  have  been  obliged  to 
listen  in  the  Senate  of  the  country's  common  council,  to 
the  mockery  of  Hale,  the  eltdjorate  malignity  of  Sumner, 
the  cold  scheming,  like  malice  congealed,  of  Mr.  Seward. 
Secession  will  relieve  the  South,  at  least,  from  this  most 
lamentable  of  all  the  fortunes  that  can  befall  a  State.  She 
will  no  longer  be  reviled  from  day  to  day  by  men  who  rank 
among  her  rulers. 

There  are  two  objects  of  interest  on  whicli,  Mr.  Hodge 
thinks,  the  Southern  people  especially  calculate.  One  is 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba;  the  other  the  opening  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  'We  atRrm  that  the  opinion  is  abso- 
lutely without  foundation.  There  are  more  longings  after 
the  sugar  plantations  of  Cuba  among  the  mercliants, 
mechanics,  and  capitalists  of  IS'ew  York  and  Xew  England 
than  in  all  the  South  taken  together.  If  the  Southern 
statesman  has  sometimes  looked  to  Cuba  as  a  counter-bal- 
ance in  part  to  the  growing  number  of  free  States,  that 
motive  exists  no  longer.  In  the  Southern  Confederacy 
there  will  be  no  adverse  interest  to  guard  against.  The 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  African  slave  trade  is  equally 
false.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  charge  has 
been  put  to  rest  effectually  by  the  prompt  and  decisive 
action  of  the  Southern  Congress.  One  of  its  tirst  measures 
was  to  proscribe  the  xifrican  slave  trade.  ISTo  attempt  will 
ever  be  made  to  prosecute  it  except  it  be  b}'  unprincipled 
smugglers  from  Northern  ports. 

Mr.  Hodge  proceeds  to  the  other  "ground"  for  secession, 
the  ground  that  affects  the  great  body  of  the  Southern  peo- 
ple— the  ground  of  feeling.  He  censures  the  language  of 
tlie  iSTorthern  Abolitionist  as  "  a  grievance  to  be  hated  and 
denounced,  as  execrably  wicked,''  when  they  insist,  as  they 
do,  on   "  immediate  emaiv-ipation  m  impcratire,'"  or  rejn-eseni 
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"  slarcholding  as  a  crime,"  The  great  mistake  of  tlie  Soutli- 
eni  ])eople  is,  lie  tliiiiks,  that  they  charge  this  oftence  on 
the  Xortli  collectively,  whereas  there  is  not,  he  assures  lis, 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Northern  people  who  entertain 
these  opinions.  It  is  Mr.  Hodge's  mistake,  if  he  believes 
that  the  Southern  jieople  regard  the  whole  Xortli  as  Aboli- 
tionists in  the  sense  al hided  to,  as  holding  the  same  opin- 
ions with  Garrison,  and  J*liili[»s,  and  Greeley,  and  John 
Brown.  When  Mr.  Hodge  says  the  masses  at  the  Xortli 
are  not  Abolitionists,  he  means  they  do  not  advocate  ^^im- 
mediate emancipation,"  and  are  not  fairly  to  be  classed  with 
the  above  patriotic  names.  The  South  makes  no  such  mis- 
take as  to  think  that  they  are.  But  we  afHrm  that  anti- 
slavery  in  some  form  or  other  is  the  almost  universal  senti- 
nu'iit  of  Xorthorn  society.  It  is  net  a  mere  speculative 
opinion,  like  those  on  other  interesting  subjects,  expressed 
occasionallv,  as  opportunity  serves.  It  is  daily  exhibited 
in  their  press  and  pulpit,  in  their  conversation  and  canvass- 
ing, in  their  State  Legislatures,  in  Congress,  everywhere. 
It  controls  their  parties.  It  is  the  cement  that  has  united 
the  electors  of  Lincoln.  It  denies  to  the  South  its  rights 
of  property.  It  refuses  to  admit  that  slaves  are  property 
at  all,  except  in  some  special,  derogatory  form.  It  deprives 
the  Southern  man,  for  this  reason,  of  the  right  to  carry  his 
slave  into  the  common  Territories  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  active,  dominant,  sentiment  of  Northern  society. 
And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  din  of  voices  pervading 
the'  whole  country  in  every  variety  of  tone,  from  the  tea- 
table  notes  of  the  literary  club,  male  or  female,  to  the  sol- 
emn and  savage  bloodan"ouns  of  Sumner  and  Lovejoy,  Mr, 
Hodije  intiiiiatcs  that  it  ouirht  not  to  alarm  or  incense  the 
South.  It  does  not  mean,  he  says,  "  immediate  emancipa- 
tion." It  forebodes  no  harm.  The  Southern  people,  it  is 
replied,  understand  the  game  thoroughly.  They  have  seen 
it  played  out  once  already.  The  leaders  of  British  anti- 
slavery  began  with  proscribing  the  African  Slave  Trade. 
They  made  the  most  solemn  disclaimers  of  any  ulterior 
designs.     They  pledged  themselves  not  to  touch  the  West 
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Tudiau  proprietor's  rio;]its  of  property.  They  -were  quite 
as  sincere,  tlien,  as  our  anti-slavery  Northern  people  are 
now.  And  yet,  avc  all  know  the  speedy  consequences — 
first  apprenticeship,  then  manumission,  next  the  ruin  that 
followed  it. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ilodge 
on  the  circulation  of  incendiary  papers,  and  on  attempts  at 
exciting  insurrection.  They  are  not  imputed,  by  the  South, 
to  the  whole  ISTorth.  But,  while  the  people  of  the  South 
willingly  acquit  the  masses  in  the  Northern  States,  of  aid- 
ing and  abetting  miscreants  like  John  BroAvn,  they  cannot 
refrain  from  seeing,  in  crimes  like  his,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  the  general  anti-slavery  agitation. 

Mr.  Hodge  turns  next  to  the  "  Liberty  Laws."  He  finds 
nothing  in  them  to  justify  the  South  in  maintaining  that 
they  are  violations  of  the  Constitution.  "A  moment's 
consideration,"  he  says,  "  will  show  that  the  complaint  is 
unfounded."  The  Constitution  ordains  that  fugitives  from 
labor  should  be  restored.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  not  of  the  State  Governments,  to  restore 
them.  Has  the  Federal  Government,  he  asks,  refused  or 
neglected  to  perform  this  duty  ?  Has  it  not  executed  the 
law  at  great  expense,  at  different  times,  in  various  places  ? 
Are  not  men  punished  for  resisting?  Have  not  educated 
men,  Professors  of  Colleges,  been  sent  to  prison  for  inter- 
fering? And  so,  because  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  see  to  the  restoration  of  slaves  to  their 
masters,  and  because  the  attempt  is  made,  in  spite  of  the 
active  opposition  of  educated  men  and  College  Professors, 
therefore  the  sj-stematic  proceedings  of  the  ISTorthern 
States,  through  their  Liberty  Laws,  to  impede  and  prevent 
the  restoration  of  fugitives,  is  no  breach  of  the  compact 
between  the  States.  A  State  deputes  to  an  agent  the  per- 
formance of  a  contract  with  another  party,  and  she  has  no 
further  concern  in  the  matter.  She  may  not  only  refuse  to 
aid  her  own  agent  in  the  execution  of  the  trust,  but  she 
may  tlirow  a  thousand  obstacles  in  his  way.  She  may  for- 
bid him  the  use  of  her  jails,  officers,  and  agencies  of  gov- 
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ormiic'iit,  whlk'  lie  is  striviiii;-  to  do  wliat  slio  lias  appointed 
liiiu  to  do.  If  her  people  interfere  to  assist  him,  it  shall 
bo  at  their  peril.  Punishment  awaits  them — fine  or  impris- 
onment, or  both.  Masters  have  been  murdered  in  attemj)t- 
ing  to  arrest  fugitive  slaves.  The  State  that  harbors  the 
runaway  stands  by,  indifferent  or  assenting.  it  is  her 
agent's  business,  not  her's. .  It  is  distasteful  to  her.  Is  this 
the  WAV  in  whieh  honest  men  perform  their  contraets  when 
acting  by  deputy  ?  ]\len  of  honor  and  honesty  are  solici- 
tous to  see,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  that  their  agents,  for 
whatever  purpose,  execute  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
faithfully  and  fully.  To  act  otherwise  is  to  act  basely  and 
-fraudulently.  Professor  Hodge  thinks  differently.  The 
base  frand  is  not  committed  "■  ex  pi^ofcsso,"  but  by  indirec- 
tion only.  It  is  perpetrated  by  craft,  not  o})eiily,  and  is, 
therefore,  no  subject  of  just  complaint  from  tliose  who 
suffer  by  it.  ^Ir.  Hodge  may  learn  a  better  lesson  from 
the  practice  of  Xew  Jersc}-,  standing,  as  it  does,  in  honora- 
ble contrast  with  that  of  every  other  Northern  State. 

Mr.  Hodge  contrasts  the  zeal  of  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  with  its  conduct  "in 
regard  to  the  provision  which  requires  that  the  citizens  of 
one  State  shall  have,  in  all  other  States,  the  same  privileges 
as  the  citizens  of  those  States  themselves."  "This  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,"  he  says,  "so  far  as  colored 
persons  are  concerned,  is  a  dead  letter  in  some  of  the 
Soutliern  States."  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
that  the  Constitution  was  formed  by  and  for  white  men,  and 
not  negroes,  counts  for  nothing  with  ^Ir.  Hodge.  He  sets 
it  aside.  He  then  goes  over  the  old  story  of  Mr.  Hoar,  that 
has  been  made  so  often  the  staple  of  party  harangues  in 
Congress  and  elsewhere.  The  facts  are  these  :  Massachu- 
setts chooses  to  admit  negroes  to  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
They  are  allowed  to  intermarry  with  the  whites.  Is^obody 
objects.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Her  neighbors  wonder, 
but  don't  envy  her,  and  they  refuse  decidedly  to  follow  her 
fashions.  Massachusetts  is  not  content  with  this.  She 
resolves   to   force   her   free    negro    proclivities   down    the 
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throats  of  her  Soutliern  friends.  She  seleets  an  envoy  and 
sends  liini  to  Charleston,  to  hully  the  people  of  Carolina  on 
their  own  soil,  and  to  give  an  airing  in  Court  to  the  Xew 
England  notions  of  negro  eqnality.  Certain  gentlemen  in 
Charleston,  fearing  that  the  envoy  might  be  roughly  dealt 
with  by  the  people  of  the  city,  if  he  attempted  to  perform 
his  mission,  waited  on  him  at  his  lodgings,  and  with  perfect 
courtesy  of  manner  represented  to  him  the  position  in 
which  he  stood.  Mr.  Hoar  became  excited,  and  called  on 
the  persons  present  to  take  notice  that  he  was  driven  from 
the  State.  One  of  the  gentlemen  corrected  him.  The 
purpose  was  to  give  him  information  only.  It  was  for  Mr. 
Hoar  to  decide,  after  receiving  it,  whether  he  would  stay 
or  go.  The  gentleman  offered  the  hospitalities  of  his  house 
to  IMr.  Hoar  and  his  daughter,  as  a  greater  security  against 
violence,  if  he  chose  to  stay.  Mr.  Hoar  determined  to  go. 
He  was  mortified.  He  expected,  no  doubt,  to  convert  the 
barbarians  to  his  creed,  like  the  honest  Quaker  who  visited 
the  Pope  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  envoy  lost  his  speech 
and  the  expected  triumph.  From  the  victorious  asserter  of 
negro  equality  he  was  transformed  into  a  martyred  mis- 
sionary of  human  freedom.  His  employers  were  indignant. 
The  Abolitionists  roared  with  a  rage  that  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided. Massachusetts  was  astonished  to  find  that  the  nes-ro 
adjudged  by  her  authority  to  be  a  proper  compatriot  for  her 
own  people,  was  held  in  less  esteem  by  her  sister  States. 
There  is  no  telling  what  comprehensive  scheme  of  slave 
emancipation  may  not  have  been  simmering  in  her  brain 
with  the  possible  success  of  Mr.  Hoar.  She  might  have 
manumitted  the  whole  slave  population  of  the  South  at  a 
blow,  by  admitting  them  in  a  body  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, and  then  going  into  Court  with  their  claims  as 
citizens.  Of  course  citizens  could  not  be  slaves.  But  the 
project  and  the  envoy  have  passed  away,  and  now  Mr. 
Hodge  beats  the  chaft"  of  the  old  incident  in  behalf  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  thinks  the  Federal  Government 
deficient  in  doing  its  duty  witli  its  usual  zeal,  because  the 
army  and  navy  were  not  put  in  requisition  to  sustain  Mr. 
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Hoar  in  his  free  negro  missiou.  Bnt  Avliy  blame  the  Gov- 
ernment ?  Governnu'nt  did  not  shut  tlie  door  of  her  Courts 
in  Mr.  Hoar's  face,  nor  commit  assault  on  his  person,  nor 
drive  him  from  Charleston.  If  Mr.  IToar  was  prevented 
from  mooting  his  law  point  in  Court  by  the  violence  of  the 
people,  as  Mr.  Hodge  is  willing  to  believe,  it  was  no  fault 
of  the  (Tovcrnmeut.  It  was  no  business  of  the  Federal 
Courts  to  take  up  ^Nlr.  Hoar's  points  and  volunteer  to 
decide  them  in  his  absence.  If  the  claimant  of  a  fugitive 
sla\'e  in  i>oston  is  prevented  by  a  riot  from  carrying  his 
case  into  the  Commissioner's  Court,  does  Mr.  Hodge  blame 
the  Federal  Government?  Mr.  Hoar  and  ]\rassachusctts 
never  censured  the  Government  for  what  hapitened  in 
Charleston — why  should  Mr.  Hodge?  Whether  the  action 
of  the  Federal  authorities  be  lax  or  zealous,  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Mr.  Hodge's  argument — with  the  defence  of  the 
Liberty  Laws  against  the  imj)utation  of  being  infractions 
of  the  compact  between  the  States,  ana  nullilications  of 
the  Constitution.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Hodge  forgets,  con- 
founds, misrepresents  facts  in  his  overpowering  anxiety  to 
introduce  Mr.  Hoar's  griefs  to  his  reader,  and  to  find  a 
resemblance  between  cases  in  which  there  is  nothing  alike. 
The  Federal  Government  did  nothing  in  Ciiarleston  wlien 
it  had  nothing  to  do.  It  is  prevented,  indirectly,  from 
doing  its  duty  in  Boston,  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  Mr. 
Hodore  censures  the  Government  for  want  of  zeal  in  Charles- 
ton,  and  extenuates  the  fraud  of  the  State  laws  in  Boston. 
This  is  the  amount  of  his  argument  or  his  charge  on  the 
Government  for  want  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hoar. 

But  whether  the  Liberty  Laws  are  nuUiiications  of  the 
Constitution  or  not,  the  Southern  people,  Mr.  Hodge 
thinks,  are  in  no  wise  released  from  their  obligations  to 
remain  in  the  Fnion.  They  are  not  freed  from  their 
^•aHegianee  to  the  country,"  or  from  their  "oaths."  Even 
if  the  nullitication  by  the  Xorth  be  open,  avowed,  ^'■ex  'pro- 
fesso^'"  and  not  covert  and  fraudulent  only,  it  will  make  no 
difterence  with  the  South.  A  bargain  broken  on  one  side 
is  not  broken  on  all  sides.     Mr.  Webster,  the  great  master 
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of  comnioii  sense,  is  wrong.  Tlie  tlieological  schools  are 
more  lenient  to  fraud.  Mr.  Ilodge  thinks  the  aggrieved 
South  cannot  retire  from  the  broken  contract.  She  must 
apply  to  the  courts.  ]^ot  necessarily,  we  think.  If  an 
individual  sufters  from  a  breach  of  contract,  he  must  go  to 
the  courts  for  redress.  If  a  State  is  aggrieved  by  a  sister 
State,  she  may  use  the  same  remedy,  or  a  more  effectual 
one,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the  breech  of  contract 
proceeds  from  ordinary  causes,  she  may  use  ordinary  rem- 
edies. If  it  is  the  effect  of  incurable  wrong-headedness; 
if  it  comes  of  a  hostile  temper;  if  it  is  onh'  one  among  a 
thousand  evidences  of  a  condition  of  public  sentiment  in 
the  aggressive  State  at  war  with  the  interests  and  rights  of 
the  State  aggrieved,  she  may  turn  to  the  more  summarv 
relief  of  withdrawing  from  the  compact  infringed.  The 
bargain  broken  on  one  side  is  broken  on  all  sides.  Slie 
must  consult  the  safety  and  well  being  of  her  people.  The 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  supreme  law. 

Mr.  Hodge  next  adverts  to  the  complaint  of  the  South, 
that  she  is  denied  her  equality  of  rights;  she  is  deprived  of 
a  fair  share  in  tlie  Territories,  the  common  property  of  the 
countiw.  To  this  complaint,  he  answers,  that  there  is  no 
restriction  in  reference  to  them  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
Southern  States.  ^^The  i^co2)le  from  the  South  may  take  any 
thing  into  the  Territories  that  those  of  the  North  can  take.  They 
are  placed  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. "  This  is  another 
threadbare  sophistry  from  the  Abolition  school,  too  absurd 
to  answer,  if  it  came  from  a  less  respectable  quarter.  The 
people,  ]^orth  and  South,  are  placed  on  terms  of  perfect 
equality.  My.  Hodge  says,  in  the  exclusion  of  slaves  from 
the  Territories.  Is  it  not  obvious,  that  to  place  them  on 
terms  of  equality,  they  must  stand  at  home  in  the  same 
position?  The  assertion  would  be  true,  if  slaves  were 
held  alike  in  both  sections  of  the  LTnion;  it  is  utterly  false 
under  existing  tacts.  The  law  is  one-sided.  Under  gen- 
eral terms,  it  applies  to  one  party  only.  There  is  a  law^  of 
Congress,  one  of  a  numl)er  in  the  categor^^  of  "class  leo-is- 
lation,"   which  gives  a  drawback  of  the   dutv  on   salt  to 
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persons  employed  in  catcirmi;-  iisli.  It  lias  always  been 
regarded  as  a  bounty  to  the  iisliinii^  interest  of  New  Eng- 
land. Not  at  all,  Mr.  Hodge  will  say.  The  law  is  gen- 
eral. It  ]>hu'es  all  j)arties  on  terms  of  j)ei-feet  ecpiality. 
Kveryhody  may  cateh  tish  that  ehooscs — the  farmer  of 
Tennessee  as  well  as  the  lisherman  of  Massachusetts.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  call  it  a  bounty  to  a  particular  class  of  a 
particular  section.  »^uppose  that  Government,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  right  to  regulate  trade,  should  prohibit  all  per- 
sons from  carrying  harpoons  into  the  common  territory  of 
the  ocean,  and  forbid  them  to  strike  whales  there.  The 
people  of  Marblehead  would  exclaim  at  the  law  as  an 
attack  on  their  rights,  as  tyranny  and  ■o])pression  directed 
especially  against  their  interests.  Not  so,  Mr.  Ilodge 
would  reply.  The  law  is  general.  The  })arties  are  placed 
on  a  perfect  equality.  The  inhabitant  of  Marblehead 
may  carry  anything  to  sea,  and  do  anything  there  that  the 
citizen  of  St.  Louis  may  do  or  carry,  under  the  law. 

Is^ot  altogether  satisfied  with  one  reason,  Mr.  Hodge 
resorts  to  another.  He  says,  that  ''the  restriction  with 
regard  to  slaves  is  not  founded  on  any  assumed  superior 
claim  of  the  North  to  the  common  property  of  the  country, 
but  simply  on  the  pi-inciple  that  slavery  is  a  munici[)al 
regulation,  and  therefore  can  exist  only  where  there  is 
some  law  to  create  and  enforce  it."  If  this  means  that 
slaves  are  not  property  at  all;  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  property  in  man;  or  if  it  means  that  there  is  a  certain 
universal  common  law  in  the  w^^rld  Avhich  refuses  to 
recognize  property  in  slaves,  the  assertion,  in  either  case, 
is  at  variance  with  all  the  facts  of  history.  In  ancient 
times  throughout,  in  modern  times  until  lately,  no  object 
has  been  more  universally  regarded  as  property  than  slaves. 
The  truth  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  liepublican  dogma. 
The  common  custom,  which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the 
common  law  of  the  world,  has  made  slaves  property  from 
the  beginning;  it  is  the  municipal  law  which  has  enacted, 
from  time  to  time,  in  one  or  another  country,  that  slaves 
shall   not  be  held  as  })roperty.      We  need  go   no  further 
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than  onr  own  continent  to  establish  the  certainty  of  this 
fact.  In  North  America,  under  the  common  law  of  com- 
mon custom,  before  the  Revolution,  slavery  existed  every- 
where. Since  the  Revolution,  by  the  nuinicii)al  or  local 
laws  of  tliis  or  that  State,  of  Massachusetts  or-Kew  York, 
slavery  exists  no  longer.  It  continues  in  those  States 
where  no  such  laws  have  been  passed.  Slaves  are  held 
there,  as  all  other  property  is  held,  by  possession,  purchase, 
inheritance.  They  will  be  so  held  until  the  laws  of  these 
States  shall  determine  otherwise.  Slavery  then  prevails 
under  the  general  law;  it  is  limited  under  particular  or 
municipal  law.  Instead  of  saying,  as  Mr.  Hodge  says,  that 
slavery  exists  now^here,  except  where  there  is  some  muni- 
cipal law  to  create  and  enforce  it,  it  would  be  more  true  to 
say  that  it  exists  everywhere,  except  where  some  local  law 
forbids  and  prevents  it. 

Bat  with  these  questions  we  hare  nothing  to  do  in  the  present 
argument.  The  inquiry  before  us  refers  to  the  relative  rights 
of  the  States  in  the  common  Territories  of  the  United 
States — an  inquiry  entirely  independent  of  all  speculations 
as  to  the  general  nature  of  slave  property.  The  proposition 
of  Mr.  Hodge  is  substantially  this :  Slaves,  he  says,  are 
property  by  the  "municipal  law,"  the  ^'■lex  loci,"  or  local 
law,  of  the  Southern  States  only;  they  are  not  property  by 
the  local  law  of  the  N'orthern  people  ;  therefore,  slaves  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  common  Territory  by  the  common 
Government  of  the  States.  It  is  replied  that  in  the  com- 
mon Territory  the  rights  of  the  States  are  equal ;  that  the 
local  law  of  one  is  entitled  to  as  much  respect  as  that  of 
the  other;  that  to  exclude  slaves  from  the  Territories 
because  they  are  not  property  in  the  ISTorth  is  to  permit  the 
law  of  the  Xorth  to  abrogate  the  law  of  the  South,  and  to 
demand  that  the  Northern  States  shall  legislate  for  the 
Southern  States,  quoad  the  Territories,  so  far  as  the  Terri- 
tories are  concerned.  Suppose  that  by  some  caprice,  like 
that  prevailing  in  other  places,  the  Southern  people,  im- 
pressed by  Swift's  story  of  the  virtues  and  wisdom  of  horses, 
should   pass  laws  enacting  that  horses  should  no  longer 
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be  property  witliiii  tla-ir  limits.  Then,  l)y  the  local  hnv  of 
the  South  tlie  hurso  is  iiot  property,  lie  is  pro[>erty  by  the 
local  law  (A'  the  North.  The  Federal  Government  estab- 
lishes a  law  to  exclude  horses  from  the  Territories.  Xo 
more  horse  States  is  the  cry.  Would  such  a  law  be  equal 
in  its  effect  on  ISTorth  and  South  because  general  in  its 
terms?  Would  the  North  be  satisfied  to  be  told  as  a  reason 
lor  shutting  out  their  jirojjerty  in  horses  from  the  common 
, Territory,  that  they  were  not  projjcrty  by  the  "■lex  loci"  of 
the  Southern  States? 

l>ut,  Ml'.  Hodge  adds,  with  some  seeming  distrust  of  the 
soundness  of  his  speculations,  "whether  this  reasoning  be 
correct  or  not,"  it  was  the  common  faith  of  the  country, 
when   the  Government  was    adopted,  that   "  slavery  is    a 
municipal  institution."     For  this  assertion  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  any  foundation.     The  anti-slavery  party  are  con- 
stantly assuming  that   their  opinions  are  the  same   with 
those  held  by  the  founders  of  the  Government.    They  assert 
this,  in  the  face  of  the  most  important  fects  to  the  contrary. 
In  1787,  and  many  years  afterwards,  there  was  no  word  of 
denunciation  uttered  in  Congress  against  slaveholders;  the 
slave  trade  with  Africa  was  tolerated ;  slaveholders  carried 
their  servants,  without  question,  into  every  Northern  State. 
This  was  true  so  late  as  the  year  1820,  or  later.     How  is  it 
now?     Now,  if  a  Southern  man  should  attempt  to  carry  a 
slave  with  his  family  to  a  Northern  cit}^  he  would  incur  the 
certain  loss  of  his  property  and  the  possible  loss  of  his  life. 
The  main  '\ground"  upon  which  the  opponents  of  slavery 
rely   in    asserting   the  uniformity  of  their   opinions   with 
those  of  the  framers  of  the  Ct)nstitution  is  the  Ordinance 
excluding  slavery  from  the  lands  North  of  the  Ohio.    They 
represent  the  adoption  of  this  Ordinance  as  a  condemnation 
of  slavery,  and  as  a  precedent  for  excluding  slaves  from  the 
common   Territories.      It  was  adopted    unanimously,   and 
hence  we  are  told  the  common  faith   of  the  country  was 
opposed  to  Southern  labor.     The  facts  of  history  are  con- 
clusive against  any  such  inference.     The  arrangement  was 
a  just  bargain  between  slave  labor  and  free  labor,  securing 
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to  each  an  equal  sliaro  of  tlic  eoiiiiiioii  |>ro])orty.  'J'lie 
States  of  the  revolution  claimed  tliat  every  State  holding 
back  lands,  as  they  were  called,  should  cede  them  to  the 
Confederacy  as  common  property.  In  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson 
introduced  an  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  these  lands. 
They  embraced  the  whole  West  from  near  the  Gulf  to  the 
Lakes.  From  jlll  this  immense  region  he  proposed  to 
exclude  slavery.  The  Ordinance  failed  to  receive  the  requi- 
site number  of  votes.  Mr.  Jefferson's  colleagues  opposed 
him,  and  his  own  State  voted  against  the  measure.  It  was 
rejected  or  laid  on  the  table.  In  1787,  it  was  again  l^rought 
forward  by  Mr.  Dana,  and  was  passed  unanimously  ;  hut 
with  this  important  amendment:  Its  provisions  were  restricted 
to  the  lands  ]Srorth  of  the  Ohio,  securing,  as  the  historian 
Ilildreth  remarks,  all  the  country  South  of  that  river,  as  far 
as  the  31st  degree  of  K^orth  hxtitude,  to  the  slaveholding 
States.  On  this  fact  of  history,  misrepresented  or  partially 
understood,  rests  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Ilodge  and  his  party, 
that  their  faith  is  identical  with  that  of  the  whole  country 
in  1787,  and  the  exclusion  of  slavery  now  from  all  the  Ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States,  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
those  times.  The  practice  was  a  just  division  of  Territory 
between  the  two  sections,  ISTorth  and  South. 

It  is  not  true,  then,  of  their  social  relations,  or  their  legis- 
lative acts,  or  their  proceeding  in  reference  to  the  Territo- 
ries, that  the  ]Srorth  holds  the  same  position  to  the  South, 
in  regard  to  slavery,  as  was  held  by  the  "  revolutionary 
fathers."  It  is  not  any  more  true  of  their  speculative 
opinions.  The  custom  is  to  quote  certain  passages  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  writings  as  evidence  of  the  revolutionary  faith 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  Whatever  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Jefferson  may  have  been,  they  did  not  prevent  him  from 
holding  slaves  all  his  life  and  transmitting  them  to  his 
children.  Admitting  that  he  was  adverse  to  slavery,  others 
of  as  sound  judgment  and  as  high  authority,  spoke  a  differ- 
ent language.  What  was  the  faith  of  John  Adams,  the 
distinguished  patriot  of  Xew  England?  In  a  speech  before 
the  continental  Congress,  giv<?n  by  Elliott  in  his  "Debates," 
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Mr.  Adams  declares  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  the 
hborers  of  a  country  are  called;  some  are  called  laborers, 
some  are  called  slaves;  their  condition  is  siibstcmtially  the  same. 
Wfiat  does  it  matter,  he  asks,  v^hether  one  farmer  emjjloys  ten 
men  and  gives  them  a  certain  sum  to  purchase  the  necessaries  of 
life,  or  another  farmer  ten  slaves,  and  gives  them  these  necessaries 
at  short  hand.  The  difference  is  immaterial.  The  laboring 
men  of  3Iassachussctts,  he  sags,  are  as  abject  in  condition  as 
slaves,  the  fishermen  especially.  These  are  the  opinions  of  a 
"  revolutionary  father"  of  the  highest  rank,  of  the  soundest 
authority,  in  the  best  situation  to  judge.  They  are  the 
reverse  of  those  now  held  hy  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  '\Vilson. 
It  is  false,  then,  to  assume  that  the  speculative  opinions  any 
more  than  the  practice  of  1787  agree  with  those  of  the 
anti-slavery  school  of  the  present  day.  If  they  had  been 
the  same,  the  Constitution  could  not  have  been  formed. 
The  Boston  of  to-day  is  not  the  Boston  of  seventy  years 
since,  either  in  its  opinions  on  slavery,  or  its  social  relations 
with  the  slaveholder,  or  its  political  creed  in  reference  to 
the  Territories.  The  Adams  of  '76  differs  essentially  from 
the  Adams  of  1861. 

The  complaint  by  the  South  of  a  denial  of  her  equal 
rights  means,  Mr.  Hodge  thinks,  something  more  than  be- 
ing defrauded,  under  false  pretences,  of  her  fair  share  in 
the  common  territories.  It  means,  he  says,  that  the  South 
demands  to  have  the  control  of  the  Government,  and  is  dis- 
contented because  she  is  about  to  lose  it.  Mr.  Ilodge 
expatiates  on  the  "unrighteous  and  unreasonable"  demand. 
It  is  claiming,  he  declares,  "a  moral  and  pliysic-al  impossi- 
bility," when  350,000  slave  owners  rer^uire  to  rule  over 
30,000,000  of  people.  From  the  very  fact  of  its  being  "  a 
physical  impossibilty,"  Mr.  Ilodge  might  have  inferred,  on 
a  moment's  reflection,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  ever  made 
the  claim.  He  combats  a  monster  of  folly  that  has  no  exist- 
ence except  in  the  disordered  imaginations  of  Abolition 
writers.  AVlien,  where,  or  how  l^ave  the  slaveholders,  as  a 
distinct  body,  every  claimed  to  control  the  Government? 
The  350,000  slave  owners  govern  in  the  South  exclusively, 
it  is  said.     The  7,650,000  whites  in  that  section  count  for 
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nothing.  Tlie  18,000,000  in  the  rest  of  the  country  arc 
overborne  by  the  same  shiveocraey.  They  liave  long  gov- 
erned the  Union,  and  are  now  resolved  to  prolong  their 
rule  or  to  destroy  it.  They  have  no  peculiar  })rivileges  ; 
the  owner  of  a  thousand  slaves  has  but  a  single  vote  ;  the 
poorest  hdjorer  has  as  much.  They  are  inferior  to  their 
JSTorthern  neighbors,  intellectually  and  morally.  They  have 
performed,  nevertheless,  miracles  in  the  acquisition  and 
retention  of  political  power.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
explain  this  fact,  so  full  of  wonder,  as  Mr.  Ilodge  endeavors 
to  do.  There  is  no  fact  to  explain.  lie  says  himself  it  is 
a  phusical  irnpossihiliti/ ;  it  is  all  sheer  nonsense,  and  the 
strangest  thing  connected  with  the  opinion  is,  how  a  sensi- 
ble man  permits  himself  to  repeat  it.  The  whole  absurdity 
rests  on  the  assumption,  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  Helper, 
that  in  the  South  there  are  two  distinct  parties — a  slave- 
holding  party  and  a  non-slaveholding  party — and  that  the 
first  manages  to  be  the  dominant  party,  although  so  small 
in  numbers.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  truth  in  the  opinion. 
A  physical  impossibility  is  quite  as  insuperable  in  the 
South  as  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Ilodge  having  established,  satisfactorily  to  himself, 
these  several  propositions,  that  the  Union  ought  to  be  per- 
petual;  that  the  United  States  are  one  nation,  like  France 
and  Spain,  because  one  in  race  and  one  geographically  ; 
that  there  are  no  causes  for  discontent;  that  nobody  is  hurt ; 
that  the  South  is  mistaken  as  to  her  true  interests;  that  she 
has  no  reason  for  excited  feeling  ;  that  there  is  nothing 
offensive  in  anti-slavery,  and  but  few  advocates  at  the  ISTorth 
for  "immediate  emancipation;"  that  the  exclusion  of  slave 
labor  from  the  Territories  is  perfectly  equal ;  that  the  "  Lib- 
erty LaAvs  are  not  nullifications  of  the  Constitution  ;  because 
they  are  not  so  ex  profcsso^  but  by  indirection  only;"  that 
if  the  reverse  were  true,  if  the  Liberty  Laws  were  o[)en  and 
avowed  nullifications  of  the  Constitution,  not  secret  and 
fraudulent  onl\',  as  they  now  are,  it  would  not  justify  the 
South  in  seceding  from  the  Union — a  bargain  broken  on  one 
side,  always  holds  good  on  the  other ;  that  the  Southern  States 
would  not  be  absolved  from  their  obligations,  because  the 
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compact  has  been  violated  ])y  the  Xortliorn  States ;  Soutli- 
ern  iiieu  Avoiild  not  be  released  from  their  "  alle<;-iauee." 
Having  satisfied  himself  on  these  jioints,  Mr.  Ilodge  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  remedy,  besides  the  courts,  belongs  to 
the  South,  if  the  eompaet  be  openly  broken  by  the  North. 
If  oppi'ession  becoine  intolerable,  the  States,  he  thinks,  may 
rebel.  Tiny  may  resort  to  the  refuge  from  tyranny  whii-h 
is  common  to  them  with  the  subjects  of  King  and  Emperor. 
They  may  betake  themselves  to  revolution  ;  there  is  no  such 
right  as  secession.  The  serf  of  liussia  and  the  organized 
State  of  the  United  States  stand  on  the  same  })latform. 
This  doctrine  is  false  on  the  ftice  of  it. 

The  \-ery  terms,  "secede,"  "  secession,"  might  induce  a 
thinking  man  to  ado}»t  conelusions  diti'erent  from  those  of 
Mr.  Hodge.  Xew  words,  or  words  in  a  new  acceptation, 
announce  new  ideas  or  modifications  of  ideas.  We  talk 
now  of  i)hotogra[thing  an  impression  on  tlic  mind,  as 
of  painting  it,  formerly.  The  new  term  indicates  a  new 
art.  The  terms  "secede,"  "secession,"  are  evidences 
of  new  modes  of  government,  and  of  corresponding  new 
remedies  for  mis-government.  The  Federal  Government 
difiers  from  all  others.  It  is  an  experiment  untried  before. 
It  is  a  compact  formed  by  indei)endent  States — States 
admitted  severally  to  be  independent  by  Great  Britain,  in 
solemn  treaty,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  The  Gov- 
ernment formed  by  them  is  their  "  constitutional  organ," 
their  agent,  their  creature,  with  no  independent  existence. 
It  has  no  "prerogatives."  The  people  owe  it  no  "allegi- 
ance." They  owe  obedience,  as  citizens,  to  the  laws  ;  not 
allegiance,  as  subjects,  to  a  ruler.  They  owe  obedience  so 
long  only  as  they  are  citizens.  They  are  citizens  while  their 
State  is  in  the  Union.  They  cease  to  be  citizens  when  their 
State  secedes.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  except  so  far  as  one  is  a  citizen  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  States.  The  States  are  fully  organized 
governments.  They  claim  to  liav^e  the  right,  each  for  itself, 
to  withdraw  from  the  partnership  which  each  for  itselt 
agreed  to  enter.  The  State  so  withdrawing  carries  her 
citizens  with  her.     The  States  affirm  the  right  claimed  is 
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soiuetliiiii;-  witlely  (lifterciit  from  tluit  oi"  an  oppressed  su1)- 
jeet  to  rebel  against  a  tyranny.  As  tlie  ])arties,  States  and 
subjects,  and  their  positions,  are  so  widely  diverse,  the 
remedy  for  wrong  must  be  different  also.  The  different 
remedy  requires  a  different  name.  Their  luime  is  "  seces- 
sion." Subjects  rebel — States  secede.  Much  of  the  diffi- 
culty existing  amoug  us,  in  reasoning  on  our  form  of 
Government,  arises  from  the  want  of  a  new  nomenclature. 
We  thrust  new  things  into  old  forms  of  expression.  It  is 
like  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  Mr.  Iloclge  mystifies  himself  with  talking  of  "  allegi- 
ance," "prerogative,"  rebellion  and  treason,  and  in  apply- 
incr  terms  o-rowino;  out  of  the  relation  of  subject  and 
monarch  to  States  in  a  voluntary  compact  with  other 
States. 

It  is  not  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  that  Mr. 
Ilodge  should  deny,  as  he  does,  in  substance,  that  the  States, 
as  States,  have  any  existence  at  all.  The  nation,  he  says, 
is  one,  indissolubly  one.  It  has  "  one  name,  one  flag,  one 
President,  one  Legislature,  one  army  and  navy."  He  may 
remember  that  the  old  Confederacy  had  all  these  agencies 
of  government,  and  w^as  yet  notliing  more  than  a  Confed- 
eration of  States.  "  As  Abbeville  district,"  he  adds,  "can- 
not secede  at  pleasure  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  so 
neither  can  South  Carolina  secede  at  pleasure  from  the 
United  States."  He  assumes  that  the  relation  of  the  district 
with  the  State,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  State  with  the 
United  States.  On  this  assumption  he  founds  his  argu- 
ment, and  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  United  States  is 
one  nation,  "indissolubly  one."  If  we  reverse  the  premises 
and  assume  that  the  relation  of  district  with  State  ^5  not 
identical  with  that  of  State  with  United  States,  nor  similar 
to  it,  but  altogether  different  from  it,  then  the  conclusion 
drawn  must  be  different  also.  It  must  be  the  reverse  of 
Mr.  Hodo-e's  conclusion.  It  must  be  that  the  United  States 
are  not  one  indissoluble  nation,  in  the  sense  in  which  he 
regards  it.  Which  of  these  two  assumptions,  then,  is 
founded  on  truth  ?  Is  it  that  of  Mr.  Ilodge?  Is  the  rela- 
tion of  district  with  State  the  same  as  that  of  State  with 
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United  States  ?  It  is  to  ask,  in  other  words,  if  formerly 
"Abbeville"  was  a  separate  colony  of  England;  if  she 
engaged  in  tlie  revolution  as  a  distinct  community;  if  she 
was  acknowledged  by  England,  in  solemn  treaty,  to  be  an 
independent  State  ;  if  she  adopted  the  Constitution  of  South 
Carolina  of  her  own  free  will,  by  her  individual  act;  if,  in 
imparting  powers  to  the  South  Carolina  Government,  she 
retained  and  exercises  important  powers  in  her  own  ;  if  she 
has  an  independent  Govei-nment,  complete  in  all  its  foi-ms, 
with  which  Carolina  can  never  interfere.  If  Abbeville  was 
or  did  all  this,  then  Mr.  ITodge  is  right  in  his  premises,  and 
therefore  right  in  his  conclusion.  If  the  reverse  is  true,  as 
it  is,  then  premises  and  conclusion  are  false  alike.  The 
United  States  are  not  a  nation,  but  a  Confederacy  of  States. 
They  cannot  be  made  a  nation,  so  long  as  the  State  Govern- 
ment exist.  The  difficulty,  the  impossibility,  was  clearly 
seen  by  the  advocates  of  a  strong  government  in  1787. 
They  tried  to  overcome  the  obstacle  in  various  modes,  by 
giving  to  the  General  Government  a  veto  on  those  of  the 
States  ;  the  right  to  appoint  the  State  Governors;  a  power 
to  abolish  the  State  Governments,  and  reorganize  the  coun- 
try into  counties  or  districts.  In  this  way  only  could  it  be 
made  a  nation.  The  proposal  was  not  listened  to,  and  the 
country  continued  to  be.  what  it  has  always  been,  a  Con- 
federation only.  The  inference  that  a  State  cannot  secede, 
drawn  from  the  assumption  that  the  Union  is  one  nation, 
like  France  or  Spain,  must  therefore  fall  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Hodge  quotes  a  passage  of  Madison's  Letters,  in 
which  the  ex-President  says,  the  Constitution  being  a  com- 
pact of  sovereign  States,  "  cannot  be  altered  or  annulled  at 
the  will  of  the  States  individually,  as  the  Constitution  of  a 
State  may  be  at  its  individual  will."  The  letter  refers  to 
nullitication,  which  asserts  the  right  of  one  party  to  alter 
and  annul  laws  made  in  Congress  by  all  the  parties  to  the 
Federal  compact.  We  need  not  touch  that  question.  The 
State  that  secedes  claims  no  such  power.  The  seceding 
State  withdraws  from  the  common  council.  She  does  not 
annul  or  alter  one  syllable  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  as 
she  mujhi  alter  or  annul  her  own.     She  leaves  the  Govern- 
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mcnt  as  she  found  it,  the  Govenmieiit  of  those  States  who 
choose  to  maintain  it.  She  stands  just  where  she  would 
stand  if  slie  had  refused  to  ratify  the  Constitution  in  1788, 
She  neither  altered  it  in  accepting  it,  nor  annuls  it  in  leav- 
ing it.  She  stands  after  secession  where  Rhode  Island 
stood  during  the  year  that  intervened  between  her  ratiiiea- 
tion  of  the  Constitution  and  the  organization  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Would  Rhode  Island  annul  the  Constitution 
now  by  retiring  from  the  Union,  any  more  than  she  did 
then  by  refusing  to  ratify  it  ?  If  she  had  never  ratilied  it, 
would  the  States  have  had  any  right  to  force  her  into  the 
government,  or  have  they  any  now  to  keep  her  in  it  against 
her  will  ? 

It  is  said  by  the  Xorth  that  secession  is  not  constitutional. 
By  this  they  mean  that  it  is  not  declared  expressly  in  the 
Constitution.  But  the  Constitution  is  a  schedule  of  the 
powers  intrusted  by  the  States  to  the  General  Government, 
not  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the  States.  We  look  in  that 
instrument  for  the  rights  imparted  only,  not  for  the  rights 
retained.  The  right  of  a  State  to  elect  a  Governor,  to 
establish  Courts,  to  regulate  the  relations  of  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,  are  not  expressed 
in  the  Constitution.  In  this  sense  they  are  not  constitu- 
tional. But  they  are  not  the  less  certainly  rights.  They 
have  not  been  granted,  and  are,  therefore,  reserved.  They 
are  inherent  in  the  very  nature  of  the  Government.  The 
right  to  secede  in  a  State  stands  on  the  same  footing.  It 
has  not  been  parted  with,  it  is,  therefore,  reserved.  It  is 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  Government.  It  is  one  of  its 
essential  forms.  To  say  it  is  not  in  the  Constitution,  is  to 
say  that  it  has  not  been  granted  away  ;  it  therefore  remains. 
It  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  rights  reserved,  and 
that  on  which  all  other  State  rights  depend.  Without  it, 
the  State  has  no  real  existence.  The  right  of  revolution  is 
admitted  to  exist  in  the  people  of  all  States.  It  is  inherent 
in  the  people.  The  right  of  secession  is  to  an  organized  State 
what  the  right  of  revolution  is  to  the  people.  It  is  inhe- 
rent in  the  State.  It  cannot  be  yielded  while  the  State 
remains  a  State.     It  is  the  right  to  retire,  for  good  reasons,  of 
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tohich  the  State  must  be  the  jwhje,  from  the  Confederacy  into 
which  it  has  volantaribj  entered,  without  therchy  giving  just  cause 
of  war  to  its  partners.     In  seceding,  the  State  resumes  all  her 
rights  ;  she  is  no  longer  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Confederacy. 
This  right  of  secession  is  not  expressed  in  the  Constitution 
any  more  than   the  right  of  revohition.     They  are  ))oth 
necessarily  inherent  in  State  and  people,  and  necessarily 
reserved.     They  arc  different  in   tlu'ir  extent,  as  the  rights 
of  an  individual   citizen  ditfcr  from  those  of  a  State.     To 
confound  them,  as  ^Ir.  Hodge  does,  to  call  secession  rehel- 
lion,  is  to  confound  things  as  diverse  as  a  man  and  a  nation. 
Mr.  Hodge  asserts  tllat  the  right  of  secession  was  denied 
at  the  adoption   of  the  Constitution,  and  he  appeals  to  a 
private  letter  to  prove  the  assertion.     Could  the  letter  of 
any   individual   alter  the   essential   nature   of  the  Govern- 
ment.    He  refers  to  the  State  of  New  York.     If  Xew  York 
claimed  or  declared  the  right  of  secession,  could  any  cor- 
respondence between  Hamilton  and  Madison  set  aside  or 
annul  the  claim  or  declaration    of  the  State?      She   did 
claim  and  declare  the  right  to  secede.     In  words  as  preg- 
nant with  meaning  as  the  words  "secede,"  '-secession," 
she  affirmed   the  right  to  take  hack  the  powers  she  was 
ahout  to  imiiart.     To  the  ratification   of  the  Constitution, 
she  attached  the  declaration,  ''that  the  jmrers  of  Government 
may  be  reassumed  by  the  people  ivhenever  it  shall  become  neces- 
sary to  their  happiness."     Are  w^e  to  suppose  that  the  IS'ew 
York  Convention  were  merely  affirming  the  general  right 
to  rebel  ?     That  would  be  ridiculous.     They  were  acting 
for  the  State  of  Xew  York,  on  the  occasion  of  ratitying  the 
Federal  Constitution,  in  reference  to  the  powers  granted  l)y 
the  people  of  the  State  to  the  General  Government,  and 
thev  declare  "-that  the  powers  of   Government  may  be  reas- 
sumed whenever  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  hcqrpiness." 
What  words  could  more  clearly  and  emphatically  announce 
the  rifi-ht  of  secession.     Thev  establish  for  ISTew  York  the 
right  to  secede  whenever  she  shall  judge  it  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  the  people.     Tlie  right  that  belongs  to  one  State 
in  this  matter  belongs  to  all  the  States. 

AVe  have  endeavored  to  show  that  Mr.  Hodge's  expecta- 
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tioii  of  a  "perpetual  union"  has  no  warrant  in  tlic  world's 
experience  ;  that  the  United  St((tc><  ai'e  not  one  nation,  like 
Eniiiand  or  France,  morally  or  geographically;  that  com- 
munity of  race  has  never  prevented  dissension  among  kin- 
dred States;  that  the  causes  of  discontent  are  numerous, 
ample,  urgent;  enough  to  have  preveuted  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  in  1787,  and  sufficient,  therefore,  to  jus- 
tify the  South  now  in  withdrawing  from  it;  that  the  right 
to  withdraw  is  inlierent  in  the  nature  of  the  Government, 
from  the  essential  difference  between  the  relation  of  a  State 
with  the  United  States  and  that  of  a  county  with  a  State ; 
that  to  secede  is  the  right  of  an  organized  State ;  to 
rebel,  is  the  refuge  of  the  people  in  a  monarchy ;  that 
secession  is  a  reserved  right  of  the  States,  absolutel}^  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  every  other  reserved  right ; 
without  it  a  State  is  no  longer  a  State,  but  a  province  or 
district  only ;  that  this  indispensable  right  of  secession 
has  been  clearly  and  emphatically  affirmed  b}^  one  of  the 
States,  on  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  in  the  decla- 
ration, that  the  powers  of  government  may  he  reasswnc.d  hy 
the  people  ichencrcr  it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  happiness. 
The  power  asserted  by  one  8tate  Ijelongs  to  every  State. 

There  is  but  one  other  remark  that  we  will  make  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Hodge's  opinions.  What  stability,  he 
exclaims,  can  be  expected  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  if  any  one  of  the  States  may  secede,  at  its  pleasure, 
to  indulge  its  feelings  of  resentment,  or  to  pursue  its  sup- 
posed interests  ?  The  reply  is,  tliat  the  iriUiny  adhesion  of 
the  States  is  indispensable  to  the  healthful  condition  of  the 
Government.  No  people,  it  may  be  added,  ever  attempts 
to  abandon  a  Government,  or  to  overturn  it,  without  urgent 
cause.  The  conclusion,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hodge  and  his 
Republican  IViends,  should  be,  that  the  Southern  people 
have  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  only  because 
they  have  ample  reason.  There  would  be  sense  and  safety 
in  this.  There  can  be  nothing  but  endless  disaster  in  elab- 
orate reasonings  to  prove  that  the  action  of  the  South  is 
without  justification  or  excuse — reasonings  that  can  have 
no  conceivable  effect  anywhere,  except  among  the  writer's 
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friends,  to  encourage  malice,  give  strength  to  obstinacy, 
and  make  confusion  worse  confounded.  Again,  and  above 
all,  if  there  be  any  instability  in  the  Government,  result- 
ing from  its  essential  forms  or  principles,  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  Each  form  of  government  encloses  the  germ  of  its 
own  evils.  If  you  want  a  monarch,  king  or  czar,  you  must 
encounter  a  i.ossible  tyrant.  If  you  prefer  Aristocracy, 
you  must  risk  the  occasional  Oligarch.  If  you  desire 
unmixed  Democracy,  you  will  not  escape  anarchy  at  times, 
and  the  curse  of  a  demagogue.  So  with  our  confederate 
forms — you  must  take  its  great  blessings  Avith  its  defects. 
The  component  parts  may  fly,  one  or  another,  from  their 
appropriate  places.  You  must  accept  the  evil  with  the 
good.  If,  indeed,  it  be  an  evil,  and  not  one  of  the  noblest 
features  of  the  Federal  Government,  that  every  State  has 
its  remedy  against  the  slightest  touch  of  injustice;  that  it 
need  not  wait  to  be  ground  into  the  dust,  under  the  heel  of 
oppression,  but  may  spurn  the  flnger  or  the  frown  even  of 
insolent  power.  This  is  what  Mr.  Hodge  may  see,  on  the 
present  occasion,  if  he  would  open  his  eyes  a  little  wider, 
and  look  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  mere  party  views. 

It  is  vain  to  lament  over  the  inevitable — to  quarrel  with 
Fortune  for  resuming  her  gifts,  or  for  not  giving  the  per- 
petuity which  she  has  no  power  to  bestow.  Tlie  Confed- 
eracy is  gone.  AVe  mourn  it  the  less  because  it  seems  to 
be  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  large  develop- 
ments in  wealth,  population  and  power.  There  is  no 
avoiding  dissolution;  come  it  must.  Better  now  than 
latei',  |)crhai)s;  now,  when  it  may  not  involve  the  country 
in  the  disasters  of  civil  war.  If  this  can  be  avoided,  if  we 
can  give  to  the  world  one  more  great  lesson  of  moderation 
and  forbearance,  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  by  abstaining 
from  vulgar  broils  that  can  be  acceptable  to  the  profes- 
sional soldier  oidy  ;  if  a  great  people  can  separate  in  peace, 
without  convulsions  and  strife,  we  shall  have  achieved  the 
noblest  of  our  triumjihs,  and  done  what  has  never  yet  been 
accomplished  since  the  beginning  of  the  world.  To  this 
end  let  all  good  men  devote  themselves. 

FRIENDS  rX  COUNCIL. 
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